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FUNCTIONALISM IN PRACTICE 


OLLOWING the paper given to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers by Mr. C. H. Leach, General Manager and 
Secretary of the Liverpool Gas Company, we have heard 

much discussion on the word “ functionalism,” which, the 
author stated, hinges on the employment of one person to 
be responsible to the higher management for the welfare of 
one group of like activities, and “‘ this person, sooner or later, 
must be a specialist.” The Liverpool organization, broadly, 


SHARES 


t the inter 


‘British fam is divided into four divisions—manufacture, distribution, sales, 
on stocks in and office control—the heads of each answering, through Mr. 
ty reached a Leach, to the Directors. The scheme is compartmental ; it 
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t the end of 


is also co-ordinated. It has been criticized as falling, or at 
least apt to fall, into a small dictatorial state and that it must 
work in an atmosphere of nervous tension. It has been com- 
mended by several responsible executives connected with, 
though not necessarily within, the gas industry as a set-up 


wBige Prom 5 calculated to achieve results with a minimum loss of time 
of industrial and with maximum result—in brief, as a method of “ getting 
in for some things done,” whatever the circumstances, whatever the 
t an average difficulties. 

in the middle 


With a scheme such as this its working can obviously be 
better evaluated and its essence and impact felt in the field 


1 Industries 
tatement by rather than by either studying the printed word or listening 
ty go to discussion ; and we were glad to have the opportunity of 
aths of divi seeing the plan in action in Liverpool a few days ago. We 
ir dividends. record our impressions on a later page of this issue of the 
ntion to the “JOURNAL.” Since 1940 the Liverpool Gas Company, in 
Bg wen common with many other gas undertakings, has had no easy 
This showed task. Its area of supply was subject to severe enemy attack, 
tal of 1,361, with resultant trouble and dislocation, during the war. Post- 
Proceeding war difficulties were neither lighter nor fewer than those 
; > a experienced by many other gas undertakings. But both during 
nchuced that and since the war a bold policy of reconstruction of works, 
inwarranted distribution, and office practice has been pursued with un- 
$ is remark- common energy and uncommon conviction. We are not 
pom show writing a Liverpool panegyric, but we are impressed by what 
F mngag has been done. It is significant that, though consumption 
erical bess, has advanced from 33 mill. therms in 1939 to 45 mill. therms 
of the com- last year, the price of gas during the past few years of acute 
eres shortage and sharply rising costs has been constant at 11.6d. 
IT of 58 of per therm; and to-day the Liverpool Company can be 
; only to regarded as a regional undertaking imbued with keenness and 
re of this determination. 
* Pigg The policy of eliminating anything considered to be in any 
Renae degree redundant has been—and continues to be—pursued 
with the greatest of vigour; the new idea has been fostered, 
he London the pioneering spirit allowed scope, and mechanization, instru- 
eek ended mentation, and automatic control have been introduced widely 
——. on the works, on the district, in the office. Whenever it has 
uling since been considered that “contracting-out” (fully explained in 
re recorded the paper to which we have referred) would result in economy 


combined with better service, “ contracting-out” has been 
energetically put into action. This applies to all phases of 
the undertaking’s activities. Fitting and installation work is 
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so treated, as is canteen service. But these are only examples. 
Mr. Leach maintains unreservedly that the plan has proved 
itself and that, while savings have been made, service stan- 
dards have been raised. Every detail of office organization 
has been, or is being, studied and an administration methods 
officer with departmental status has been appointed. Work 
flow in the office is treated with the care exercised on a modern 
factory production line. In other words vivid attention to 
detail is the keynote—and Mr. Leach contends that such atten- 
tion pays in ways other than cash value. We are sure he is 
right. We see, then, a vigorous undertaking determined to 
go ahead under the banner of functionalism—advancing, 
indeed, with almost fanatical zeal. 

Regarding the matter from a wider angle, co-ordination of 
the work of the separate divisions and decision regarding the 
implementation of recommendations from divisional heads 
necessarily impose heavy responsibility, and this responsibility 
becomes the heavier the larger the undertaking or area. It 
occurs to us, for instance, that the dividing line between gas 
manufacture and gas distribution can only be artificial and 
arbitrary. Gas manufacture and distribution are inextricably 
intermingled, and a theoretically sound distribution plan may 
be impossible of achievement without works reorganization, 
and in practice distribution must to an extent at any rate be 
the handmaiden of manufacture—shortly, an adequate supply 
of gas of the right type for the area of supply should in the 
first place be available. This, of course, will appear obvious 
enough. But it has its implications in regard to priority— 
i.e., in regard to decisions which affect both divisions and the 
undertaking or a region as a whole. And it raises what 
appears to us a highly important question. What type of 
experience and knowledge (quite apart from such qualities as 
cool judgment, drive, and determination) is desirable in one 
who is called upon to assess the relative claims of the manu- 
facturing and the distributing divisions as put forward by 
their specialist heads? 


MARKET RESEARCH 


HE manufacture and distribution of gas constitute the 

first step in a public service. It then becomes necessary 

to carry this available commodity to its logical con- 
clusion and endeavour to extend its application to the benefit 
of the consumer. The primary requirement is, of course, a 
constant and unfailing supply of gas, and since only limited 
storage is possible to cope with sudden demands, those ele- 
ments must be anticipated. The elaborate methods employed 
by the Gas Light & Coke Company, which embrace weather 
reports and many other devices, have been described on pre- 
vious occasions, but there is another and more far-reaching 
type of forecasting which is no less important and which is 
concerned with the load anticipated for the coming years 
rather than the coming weeks. The mathematical estimate of 
the trend of demand is termed “ market research,” and the 
Manager of the Gas Light & Coke Company’s Market 
Research Section, Mr. Stirling Everard, described the opera- 
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tion of this important department in his recent paper to the 

Institution. The major part of “A Survey of the Uses of 
Gas for Domestic and Industrial Purposes, together with 
Factors Influencing Future Demands” was published in the 
“Gas Journal” for Aug. 18. The paper is concluded in this 
issue together with a report of the discussion which followed 
its presentation at the annual meeting of the Institution. 

The methods employed to obtain the required information 
are referred to by Mr. Everard as “‘ purposive sampling ” and 
“random sampling”, the former being employed for indus- 
trial and specialized loads and the latter for the domestic 
load. Initially every fortieth domestic consumer in street- 
walking order is taken throughout the area. In addition, 
special enquiries are undertaken in particular fields so as 
to obtain, if necessary, a higher proportion than the normal 
2.5% of the main sample. The information thus collected 
forms a “library” of record cards, showing the consumption 
quarter by quarter, the size of dwelling and its construction, 
the number in family, the apparatus installed, and any other 
information relevant to the subject. It is necessary, more- 
over, to take into account all the characteristics of the load 
likely to affect the running of an undertaking, and therefore 
such matters as the effect upon production costs of exaggerated 
seasonal loads, and upon distribution costs of acute quarter- 
hourly peaks are included in the general collection of 
information. 

Mr. Everard points out that, as the man who pays the 
piper, the consumer claims to call the tune, expecting both 
gas and apparatus at a low price, plus a trouble-free service 
which will obey his slightest whim. Such consumers make up 
what is referred to as the “retail” section of the business, 
a section which Mr. Everard claims is making way for busi- 
ness of a “ wholesale” nature, due to the choice of apparatus 
being left to the landlord. This tendency towards centralized 
choice is evidenced by the mushroom growths of temporary 
and permanent housing schemes, often council controlled, 
and the increasing popularity of “luxury” blocks of flats. 
As a result, the ratio of gas to electric cookers is evening up, 
and in some places gas appliances are in the minority. The 
case for gas, Mr. Everard suggests, must, therefore, be justified 
to the housing authority rather than to the consumer, on the 
two-fold score of cheapness of installation and of low 
running costs; and in this connexion it “is essential to know 
with precision the anticipated load of any group of dwellings 
so that the price of gas and the charge for installation are 
related to the business that will result.” Market research 
is put forward as the answer. 

No one would attempt to deny this changing field of busi- 
ness, but we suggest that in basing his calculations on the 
present emergency measures in housing, Mr. Everard is being 
unduly pessimistic. Surely the provision of dwellings by 
housing authorities with a “take it or leave it” attitude is 
a transitory affair. May we not hope for a return of free 
choice, not only for our homes but for our manner of 
equipping them? Even if this comes about, the value of 
market research will not be lessened, though its methods of 
approach may have to be modified. 


GAS STATISTICS 


A comprehensive survey of American gas production and consump- 
tion has been made by the Coleman Company, Inc., of Kansas, and 
has been published in the American Gas Age. It shows that 6,390,447 
homes are heated by gas through mains by the gas utility companies. 
This does not include several hundreds of thousands of homes heated 
by gas supplied from individual consumer storage systems, not piped 
from a gas utility company. The survey shows that there has been 
a 71% increase in gas-heated homes for 1948. In two tables the 
survey covers each of the 48 American States, showing the number 
of houses heated by low-pressure gas passed through mains and meters 
and the numbers heated by supplies from the public utility companies. 
To prepare the survey the Company sent out questionnaires to all 
gas utility companies in the country and followed them up with letters 
asking for clarification of ambiguous points. 
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No comparable figures are generally available for this country and 
are not likely to be so until the Census of Industrial Production, now 
in process, is completed and published. However, some figures 
which may be used for comparison have been worked out by the 
British Gas Council for an exhibition entitled ‘‘ The Nation’s Wealth,” 
which is expected to open in mid-September. Eventually these figures 
will be made publicly available as a whole. Meanwhile the section 
of them devoted to consumption shows that two-thirds of the total 
gas sold in this country goes to domestic consumers and one-third 
to industrial, commercial and miscellaneous consumers. There are 
10,919,925 domestic consumers who now purchase annually 293,718 


mill. cu. ft. Industrial consumers number 105,158 and take 92,139 
mill. cu. ft. Commercial users number 579,535 and consume 53,440 
mill. cu. ft. Other users are Service departments, which take 1,327 


mill. cu. ft., their consumers numbering 5,690, and public lighting 
authorities. The number of consumers for the latter cannot be given 
but they now annually buy 5,500 mill. cu. ft. The total number of 
consumers is therefore 11,610,305 and the total gas sold is 446,124 
mill. cu. ft. 


For comparison, figures of production for gas (including coal gas, 
water gas, and other gas) are as follows : of statutory undertakings, 
local authorities in 1947 made 157,200 mill. cu. ft., compared with 
112,551 mill. cu. ft. in 1936; statutory companies manufactured 
261,500 cu. ft. as compared with 197,705 mill. cu. ft. in 1936. Non- 
statutory companies made 12,100 mill. cu. ft. compared with 9,294 
mill. cu. ft. The total of gas manufactured in 1947 was, therefore, 
430,800 mill. cu. ft., compared with 319,540 mill. cu. ft. in 1936. In 
all cases the 1947 figure is provisional. General information, for 
comparison with the year 1885, shows that since that year the number 
of meters has risen from 2 mill. ; the number of consumers has risen 
by 500%, and the mileage of mains by 400%. 


R.O.F. COOKER PRODUCTION 


In a report issued last week on the use of Royal Ordnance factories 
and Royal Naval establishments in connexion with the production 
and export drive, the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Estimates concludes that more than two-thirds of the ordnance 
factories’ capacity is not used for either Service or civil work and 
recommends an immediate review of their industrial capacity. The 
Committee regards waste of capacity and uneconomic production 
as the inevitable result of the decision to employ 40,000 persons in 
23 ordnance factories which could have employed 150,000 on a single 
shift basis. The report was published on Aug. 18 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 4s. 6d.). In it is mentioned that as Radiation, Limited, could 
not themselves (in 1946) sufficiently increase production, they were 
invited by the Ministry to make use of ordnance factory capacity 
for the production of a new type of gas cooker and so meet exceptional 
demands. Accordingly, in that year, the firm arranged with the 
Ministry of Supply a contract, not yet completed, for the manufacture 
of 100,000 cookers over a period of two to three years, by the end of 
which time they expect to be able to meet demands from their own 
resources. Having supplied a sealed sample, the firm supervise the 
work and inspect the finished articles prior to sale in their own name. 
The firm are well satisfied with the ordnance factory’s methods and 
results, although, largely owing to overheads, the factory’s costs of 
production are higher than their own. Production has been limited 
by the rationed allocation of certain materials, but it is expected 
that 30,000 cookers will be completed this year. The cookers are 
purchased by the firm at their own cost price, less service charges, 
the selling price being fixed by the Central Price Regulation Committee 
and based on the firm’s own production costs. During the course 
of the evidence before Sub-Committee ‘‘ C ’’ (Chairman, Mr. Frederick 
Willery), Mr. A. R. McBain (Under-Secretary, Munitions Supplies) 
spoke of contracts for the supply of electric cookers. It had been 
explained by the people with whom they had contracts, he said, that 
owing to the strain on the electric power stations and directions from 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, that they must only provide electric 
cookers in certain types of cases where it was a really new requirement 
and not for a semi-luxury replacement ; that their order for electric 
cookers was in very considerable danger ; and that they were inviting 
discussion on the question of reducing the order. Asked by the 
Chairman how these alterations affected production costs, Mr. 
McBain replied that they were bound to make their costs quite high. 
In the case of electric cookers they had not got into the mass pro- 
duction stage, so that it would have a very adverse effect upon costs. 
Mr. McBain agreed that in such a case the only course was to write 


off the expenditure altogether, whether it was on equipment or 
capital. 
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NEW HOMES AND FUEL 


There can be no doubt that the new homes are springing up. 
There can, likewise, be no doubt that many thousands of would- 
be tenants are waiting, almost round the corner, to take possession 
and to settle down after years of discomfort. Once in their new 
homes they will lean back gratefully because at long last they 
have their own roof, walls, and their very own front door; some 
of the more fortunate among them will even have tiny gardens 
for the children. One can realistically say that these new tenants 
have surmounted only the first obstacle in the race, for others 
are bound to crop up. Fuel is one. A new house can be damp, 
and therefore cold; it is thus uncomfortable in so far as the 
minimum conditions for comfort are not reached until the house 
has been lived in for some time. During this initial “ seasoning ” 
period the dampness is driven gradually from the structure, a 
phenomenon that should be helped by sunshine, warm air, or by 
artificial means. To date, the only phenomenal occurrences have 
been the abundance of rain, the lack of sunlight, and the general 
misbehaviour of our summer—all of which will affect the new 
homes into which people have to move hot-foot. 

A vast number of these new dwellings have electricity for 
lighting; various points for wireless sets, &c., and electric cookers, 
electric water heaters, and electric fires. The fuel problem is 
going to be obstacle number two, more particularly for the tenant 
who has signed up for an “all-electric” home. All the switches 
will function during the warm months, but when load shedding 
really starts, what is likely to happen to the electric time-piece, 
the all-mains set, the breakfast, and the bath water ? 

We have, in many respects, progressed a long way since 1914, 
but the newest homes will lack much of the perennial comfort 
one obtained in 1914. On the official opening of these homes, 
will due warning be uttered about the cold, lean winter months 
ahead of the tenants? We presume that the tenants will set to 
to dry their homes, using fuel in the process. In those homes 
where gas has been installed, some will be luckier than others, 
but in some areas there may have to be reductions in pressure 
if the load becomes abnormal; and gas will doubtless be used 
by many who asked for electricity. It will be a sad occasion if 
the growth of new homes outstrips the means whereby those new 
homes can be kept comfortable. 


Personal 


After 11 years’ service with the Dundee Gas Department, Mr. J. N. 


| Doucuty, Chief Chemist, has resigned to take up an appointment as 


Assistant Chief Chemist to the Salford Gas Department. 
* * * 
Mr. SYDNEY R. CrowL, of Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., is removing 


from 22, Greame Road, Enfield, to ‘“‘ Churston,”’ 7, Melrose Road, 
Southampton, as from Sept. 1. Telephone : Southampton 73236. 


* * * 
Last week’s paragraph recording the appointment of Mr. H. 
CurisTIAN as Works Manager of the Kirton-in-Lindsey Gas Light 
and Coke Company, incorrectly gave the location of this works as 


| Surrey. It should, of course, have read Lincolnshire. 


* * * 


Mr. RoBertT TAYLOR, Secretary and Treasurer of the Bo’ness Gas 
Light Company for the past 38 years has intimated his intention to 
retire. His daughter, Miss CONSTANCE TAYLOR, was appointed 
Treasurer and Collector at the Company’s annual meeting and Mr. 
J.C. LAMOND, solicitor, was appointed Secretary. 

* * * 


Mr. ARTHUR Dyson, M.I.C.E., has retired from the position of 
Joint Managing Director of Horseley Bridge and Thomas Piggott, 
Ltd., which position he has held since 1928. He will continue to 
act in a consultative capacity and retain his seat on the Board. Mr. 
J. W. Baru, F.C.LS., will continue as sole Managing Director of 
the Company. 

* * * 

Mr. E. L. HANN has relinquished the office of a Managing Director 
of Powell Duffryn, Ltd. At the request of the Board, however, he 
has consented to remain in office as Chairman, and to assist him Mr. 
H. H. Merrett, also a Managing Director, has been appointed Deputy 
Chairman. Mr. Hann will for the time being retain his Directorship 
of certain of the Powell Duffryn group companies. 

* * * 


Mr. J. L. THOMSON has been appointed South of England Area 
Manager of George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., Coventry, succeeding 
t. B. H. Moore, who was transferred to the area on the death of 
Mr. A. E. Adams recently. Mr. Thomson held many important 
Positions in the gas industry in Scotland prior to a period of service 
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in Germany. He was for six years Distribution Superintendent to 
the Kilmarnock Gas Department, and was later Engineer and Manager 
of the Newport (Fife) Gas Department. Mr. Thomson was educated 
at Dublin and Edinburgh Universities, completing his training as a 
gas engineer at Hawick. . 

* 

Mr. ARTHUR CoE, Editor of the Journal of the Institute of Fuel, 
and Secretary to the Publications and Education Committees of the 
Institute, has been appointed Director of the Combustion Appliance 
Makers’ Association. Mr. Coe was Secretary and Editor to the 
Pulverized Fuel Conference held at Harrogate last year, and since 
1944 has been Secretary of an Industrial Fuel Economy Group of 
engineers of trade associations. With Professor C. H. Lander, C.B.E., 
he has been responsible for the formulation and development of the 
Education Scheme of the Institute of Fuel. In 1931-39 he made a 
world survey of the literature relating to the distribution and utilization 
of coal gas for a Committee under the Chairmanship of the late 
Sir Francis Goodenough. This was published in three volumes as 
“The Science and Practice of Gas Supply,” and was revised and 
extended to include other fuels in 1942 to 1944. 


Obituary 


The death has occurred of Mr. WILLIAM WILKINSON, pioneer in 
the manufacture of invar on brass and other bi-metals, and founder 
and Chairman of Wm. Wilkinson (Shustoke), Ltd. The business 
will be carried on under the management of his son. 

* * * 


Mr. WILLIAM MARSHALL, Engineer and Manager of Largs Gas 
Department for many years, died at his home in Largs, on Aug. 16. 
He succeeded his father in 1907 as Manager of the Largs undertaking 
and was responsible for its development for 35 years, retiring in 1942. 

* iz * 


Dr. WILLIAM CULLEN, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer, has 
died in Edinburgh at the age of 81. He was President of the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy in 1929, President of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers in 1927, and President of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, 1941-42. ‘ i 


Mr. ROBERT MACLAURIN, of Stirling, died suddenly at Glasgow on 
Aug. 18. He was well known for his research work on low temperature 
carbonization. He invented a smokeless fuel plant, which was operated 
by Glasgow Corporation as an experiment after the first world war, 
but was abandoned after a few years. Maclaurin plant was also 
operated at Nuneaton. Mr. Maclaurin, who was 78, was a native 
of Lanarkshire and was educated in Glasgow. He was employed as 
a chemist by the Cassel Cyanide Co., Maryhill, Glasgow, and in 
addition to his study of the problem of smoke abatement, he investi- 
gated the possibility of heating tomato houses by natural gases and 
the extraction of by-products from peat. He was the author of several 
penne books and had addressed many conferences on smoke 
abatement. 


Diary 
7.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations : National 

Technical Committee, Gas Industry House, ll a.m. A 
special informal meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. to meet 
a representative of the Centre Technique des Industries 
de la Fonderie. 

. 9.—North British Association of Gas Managers: Annual Meet- 
ing, Cowdray Hall, Aberdeen. 

. 13.—London and Counties Coke Association : Technical Com- 
mittee, Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m. 

. 13-17.—Association of Public Lighting Engineers: Annual 
Conference, Winter Gardens, Devonshire Park, East- 


bourne. 

: a Gas Council: Central Board, Gas Industry House, 
.30 p.m. 

. 14.—Federation of Gas Employers: Central Committee, Gas 
Industry House. 

. 14.—Gas Salesman’s Circle (Scottish Western) : “‘ Night and 
Day,” R. J. Gregg, Sales Manager, Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd., 137, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 5 p.m. 

. 14.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations : General 
Committee, Gas Industry House, 10 a.m. 

é ar Association of Gas Managers: Annual Meeting 

ork. 

. 15.—Eastern Junior Gas Association : Opening Meeting. Presi- 
dential Address, H. J. Patching, A.M.Inst.Gas E., 
Peterborough. Ladies Invited. 

. 15.—B.G.C. Domestic Development Committee: Technical Sub- 
Committee, 10.30 a.m.; Main Committee, 2 p.m. Gas 
Industry House. 

. 20.—London and Counties Coke Association : Gas Industry 
House, Finance Committee, 11 a.m. ; Executive Com- 
mittee, 11.30 a.m. ; Central Committee, 1.30 p.m. 
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News in Brief 


Four Cookery Demonstrations a day are being given at Cadbury’s 
Food Advice Centre, Oxford Street, London, one of many similar 
Cadbury centres equipped with Ascot gas water heaters. The Centre 
is visited by thousands of people every day. 


Dumfries Town Council has approved a recommendation by the 
Gas Committee to increase the price of gas by 3.38d. per 1,000 cu. ft. 
The price is at present 5s. 5d. per 1,000 cu. ft. A loss of £4,000, due 
to leakage in defective mains, was reported. 


The Grey (Discussion) edition of Communication No. G.R.B., 
38/22, “The Production of Peak-Load Gas by the Partial Combustion 
of Oil,” by Dr. M. Macormac, is now available from the Gas Research 
Board, 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, price 2s. 6d. per copy (post free). 


The 75th Annual Meeting of the Societe Suisse de I’Industrie du 
Gaz et des Eaux will take place at Neuchatel on Sept. 11-13. The 
programme includes a paper by H. Schellenberg, Director of the 
Zurich Gas Works, on “* Works Control,’ a visit to the Champ 
Bougin gas-works, and several outings and social gatherings. 


Dundee Gas Department has issued figures showing the effect of 
rising costs of coal. The most recent advance in the price of coal 
will cost the Department £13,000 this year and £16,000 more in a full 
financial year. As a result of this increase it is likely that the antici- 
pated surplus of £7,000 will be altered to a deficit of some £6,700. 
Despite this additional cost there is no immediate intention of 
increasing the price of gas in the area. 


The Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Eastern 
District) is to hold the opening meeting of its new session at Gas 
Industry House, on Oct. 19. Mr. J. O. Cooke, B.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I1.E.E., M.I.F., General Manager of the London and Counties 
Coke Association, will read a paper on “‘ The Future of Coke 
Marketing.”’ A meeting of the Eastern District Committee will be 
held at Gas Industry House on the same dzy. 


The British Exhibition to be held in Copenhagen from Sept. 18 to 
Oct. 3, will be the largest and most comprehensive display of British 
goods ever held in Scandinavia. Machinery, the chemical industry, 
and building materials will be housed in the Forum, the largest 
exhibition building in Copenhagen, and in an open space adjacent 
to the Forum where a temporary annexe is nearing completion. The 
exhibition is being organized by the British Import Union of Copen- 
hagen in co-operation with the Federation of British Industries. 


An Extraordinary Meeting of Woodall Duckham, Ltd., has been 
called for September 6, for the purpose of converting the Company 
from a private toa public concern. The proposed change is simply for 
reconstruction purposes and there is no intention of making any 
alteration in the capital structure. The present capital is £800,000, 
half in 5s. Ordinary shares and half in 5° £1 Preference shares, of 
which £.00,000 has been issued. It is expected that all the Preference 


and some of the Ordinary capital will be made available to the public 
investor. 


A Strike of Gasfitters at Falkirk Gas Department prevented several 
new houses from being occupied because domestic cooking appliances 
could not be connected to the mains. Representatives of the Plumbers 
Trade Union contended that as the fitters were members of their 
union they required to be paid the building trade rates of 2s. 94d. 
an hour in place of the 2s. 74d. minimum recommended by the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the gas industry. The Town 
Council agreed to submit the dispute to the Industrial Relations 
Officer in Glasgow. 


A Cooking Unit made by the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
of Baltimore attracted much attention at a recent catering exhibition 
at Boston. The manufacturers, recognizing the advantages of the 
old method of roasting on the spit, have mounted spits and holders 
on a revolving base which moves along a round rack inside a glass- 
enclosed unit. The food is heated by four vertical gas-fired radiant 
heating elements situated in the corners of the unit. Cooking is said 
to be done with almost a complete absence of food odours so that a 
number of different foods can be cooked at the same time. 


A Distinguished Advisory Council, with Sir Thomas P. Bennett, 
C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., as President, and Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.A., 
M.P., as Chairman, has been formed to help plan the International 
Housing Exhibition, to be held in the Empire Hall, Olympia, from 
Nov. 9 to 18. The exhibition is designed primarily for the building 
industry and those engaged in the large-scale problems of town and 
country planning and the creation of new towns. Throughout the 
exhibition, the Town and Country Planning Association is arranging 
to hold a conference at which subjects of importance to the housing 
and town planning interests will be discussed by leading experts. 
The especially created conference hall will also be used as a cinema. 


The exhibition is being organized from Cumberland House, London, 
W.8. ; 


Wandsworth and District Gas Company has ordered a 2,825-ton 
motor collier from the Burntisland Shipping Co., Ltd. The new ship 
is of an up-river type developed by the Burntisland Co., and is suitable 
oa coasting to the coalfields and for discharging to up-river gas 
plants. 


Gas Consumption at Long Sutton, Lincs., has increased to such an 
extent that the local works are unable to produce all that is required 
and a trunk main is under construction to connect the town with 
Spalding Gas Department’s works. It is hoped that this will be 
completed in a few weeks. 


At a Meeting of Belfast Corporation Gas Committee, Mr. J. L, 
Hyslop, Engineer and Manager, stated that the coal price adjustments 
would mean an average increase of approximately 2s. 2d. per ton to 
the Department. In a year this would amount to £25,000. This 
has led to increased fears of a rise in the price of gas, as every ounce 
of coal has to be imported from Great Britain. 


Preliminary Figures from the Recruitment Branch of the National 
Coal Board suggest that the recruitment of youths under 18 into the 
coal industry, which has been at a low level for a year following the 
raising of the school-leaving age, is now beginning to rise. For the 
week ended July 24, 142 youths volunteered for mining. During 
the week ended July 31, however, the number had risen to 374, and 
Officials hope that this figure will increase still further as the holiday 
season finishes. Recruitment for the comparable week in 
1947 was 107; and for 1946 was 207. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the drop in 1947 has been made up by the 1948 figure. Number 
of youths*wanted for the remaining 21 weeks of the year is 10,000 
new entrants. 


Built at a Cost of £250,000, a battery of 15 coke ovens has been lit 
at Randolph Colliery, Evenwood, Co. Durham, by Messrs. Sadler 
& Co., Middlesbrough. The plant will be in full operation within 
two months. The new ovens will produce as much coke as the 58 
ovens they are replacing, while the output of gas and by-products 
will be considerably increased. They will make 243 mill. cu-ft. of 
gas daily, which will be piped to Darlington Corporation. For this 
purpose a pipeline costing between £80,000 and £90,000 will be con- 
structed over the distance of 13 miles. Crude benzole and tar pro- 
duced at the Evenwood works are taken to the firm’s Middlesbrough 
works for refining. The contractors for the plant were the Woodall 
Duckham Co., Ltd., London. 


Parliamentary Notes 


The House adjourned for the summer recess on July 30 and will 
meet again on Sept. 13; the new Session will be opened on Tuesday, 
Sept. 14. 

On July 20 the Member for Colchester asked the Minister of Fuel 
and Power if he would arrange for the Central Office of Information 
to prepare an abridged version of the National Coal Board’s report, 


1947, for sale to the public. In his reply Mr. Robens stated that the 
National Coal Board were considering how best to bring the contents 
of their report before a wider public; the Member’s suggestion would 
be considered. 


Purchase Tax (Gas Appliances) 


The Member for Brighton asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on July 27, when the reduction of 334% off gas heaters and fires would 
come into practical effect. 

In his reply, Mr. Jay said that this would vary from area to area, 
according to the public demand for gas appliances, the stocks held 
by distributors on which tax had been paid at the higher rate, and 
the distributors’ seiling policy. 

Mr. Teeling: ‘‘ Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the Brighton and 
Hove Gas Company have large stocks in hand at the moment on 
which they have paid tax, and that they have refused to sell at the 
new rates until those have been sold? Can he not fix a date from 
which the ordinary clients can benefit ?” 

Mr. Jay: “ The purchase tax is paid by the wholesaler, and there 
is, of course, a fixed date at which the change in tax takes place 80 
far as he is concerned; but it is open to the retailer to choose what 
commodities to sell at what prices he thinks fit.”’ 


Area Electricity Boards (Salaries) 


One point of interest arose on July 28, when the Member for Hay- 
wood and Radcliffe asked the Minister of Fuel and Power whether 
the salaries paid to the chairmen, deputies, and members of each 
Area Electricity Board were the same. x: 

Mr. Gaitskell said, ‘‘ Yes, except in the case of two individuals 
who were officers of undertakings transferred on vesting date and were 
in receipt of salaries higher than that fixed for the posts to whic 
they were appointed.” 
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NORTH-WESTERN AREA 


LIVERPOOL AS A FOCAL POINT 
During recent months our pages have carried from time to time articles of technical and general interest on the progress 


made by the Liverpool Gas Company since the war. 


In June of this year the paper given by the General Manager and 


Secretary, Mr. C. H. Leach, which we published in the “ Journal” together with a full report of the discussion, gave rise 


to considerable comment. 


It was a controversial contribution and comment on it continues. 


For these reasons, and 


more particularly in view of the changes which will be made under nationalization in the North-Western Area, we were 
glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity of seeing at first hand what we may term the Liverpool plan is achieving within 


the Company’s area of supply. 


We may say at once that every facet of the Liverpool organization was open to us during 


a comprehensive tour of works, district, and administrative offices. 


title of Mr. C. H. Leach’s Institution paper, which 

was both criticized and commended ; and functional- 
ism, stated the author, hinges on the employment of one 
person to be responsible to the higher management for the 
welfare of one group of like activities, and this person, sooner 
or later, must be a specialist. We were able to see 
functionalism in practice within the Liverpool Gas Company’s 
organization, and what follows are a few of the impressions 
we gained. 


The record of this organization, its general set-up and the particular 
functions of the separate, though co-ordinated departments, have 
been outlined in the paper to which we have referred, and we have 
no intention of recapitulating the scheme in detail here though particu- 
lar references will be made to certain points. It may be recalled 
broadly, however, that the activities of the Liverpool Gas Company 
have been segregated into four divisions—gas manufacture, gas 
distribution, sales promotion, and administrative duties. At the head 
of these divisions are respectively the Gas Engineer, the Distributing 
Engineer, the Sales Manager, and the Office Comptroller. Each 
answers to the Directors through Mr. Leach, who acts as co-ordinator 
“to ensure ’’—we quote from the paper—‘ single mindedness of 
purpose in carrying out policy and establishing priorities for their 
widely differing calls upon the resources of the undertaking in men, 
materials, finance, and so on.”’ 

Mr. Leach argues strongly that if unlike units of activity are 
allocated to an executive he may devote a disproportionate amount 
of his time to one unit, to the detriment of others. The essential is 
to have one executive, and one only, responsible to the higher manage- 
ment for the welfare of the complete function. Efficient co-ordination 
of the work is essential. 


“ FP tite of Mr c. as a Tool of Management ” was the 


Manufacture and Distribution 


The Liverpool Company’s area of supply covers 100 sq. 
miles; there are 290,000 consumers, 170,000 of whom are 
prepayment consumers. In 1947 the consumption was 45 
mill. therms (68% domestic). The figure in 1939 was 33 mill. 
therms. There are four manufacturing stations and 1,300 
miles of main. Demand for gas far exceeds supply at the 
moment. The area sustained much damage during the war, 
but during the past few years the problem of reorganization 
and reconstruction has been tackled on a determined policy 
= hoa greatest tenacity and undoubtedly to the consumer’s 

nefit. 


In all the various departments of the undertaking which we inspected 
we found an atmosphere of alertness and enthusiasm, the work in 
each going ahead without fuss and without overlapping. The 
atmosphere is invigorating and there is operational smoothness. 
We have mentioned the determined policy. Briefly, the method of 
attack has been to study each phase of the undertaking’s activities 
with a view to speeding output per man and eliminating any dead 
wood or redundant labour. The results of applying this policy in the 
works is for all to see. The reconstruction work which we saw in 
Progress is being carried out boldly on a broad basis. At Garston, 
for example, a new works is appearing on a site which, admittedly 
roomy, has been made all the more capable of development by sweeping 
away without hesitation buildings which were obsolescent, which 
might to some have “ come in useful,’’ but which did not fit firmly 
and naturally into the expansion plan. As at Garston, so at the other 
manufacturing stations, reconstruction work is being tackled apace 
and the potentialities of the Liverpool Company are being increased 
daily. New practice is incorporated on the works and newer methods 
are to be investigated. Thus we find a large installation of mechanical 
Producers for heating vertical retorts, and a large-scale liquid purifica- 
tion plant of a modified ‘‘ Manchester ” type is to be tried out. And 
In spite of the demolition work in progress, we were struck by the 
orderliness of the works and the relatively few staff and workmen in 
Telation to output. This is a result of functionalism. Previously 
cach works carried its own repair and maintenance department. 
These individual departments have been integrated into a central 


construction and maintenance department, and the policy of con- 
tracting-out, so ardently advocated by Mr. Leach, has been and is 
being pursued to the full. 


We were also impressed by the great care taken to effect economies 
by balancing waste, heat steam and electricity for the works power 
load, the elimination of solid fuel fired boilers, and the measure of 
instrumentation throughout the works. 


Through reorganization of the distribution system the manufacturing 
stations have been so linked, and district holder stations so controlled, 
as to ensure to the consumers in any part of the district of supply a 
supply of gas at all times at an ample pressure. We toured a great 
part of the area of supply, inspecting the central control system and 
the district gasholder stations and sub-stations. A general description 
of the principle of control was given by the Distributing Engineer, 
Mr. F. Bell, in the GAs JouRNAL in 1945 (issue of Aug. 1). To some, 
no doubt the system may appear over-elaborate, but it is certainly 
an impressive piece of work. We do not know whether the original 
layout would be followed if the work were to be repeated anew, but 
we would mention that at Grafton Street holder station (output 
5-6 mill. cu. ft. a day), having five boosters, valves, and governors, 
there were three years ago three men per shift. To-day, for purposes 
of policing and inspection there is one man per shift. At Eccles 
Street, a holder station with a daily output of 4 mill. cu. ft., there are 
boosters, governors, integration valves, &c. There is not a man on 
the station. The Formby station, 15 miles from the central control 
room, is unmanned. The scheme is one of regionalization on a modern 
basis. 


The Consumer Angle 


The “stripping” process as applied to works and distri- 
bution applies also to the district generally and to admini- 


strative duties. The number of men engaged on meter read- 
ing has been drastically reduced; fitting and installation 
work has for the most part been transferred to outside plumb- 
ing and engineering firms. This plan, Mr. Leach maintains, 
saves money and gives a speedier and better service. All 
the appliances installed by contractors are models approved 
by the Company, and the work is carried out to specification. 
The methods employed were given in Mr. Leach’s Institution 
paper. His answers to critics, which he gave very empha- 
tically during our Liverpool tour, were based on the “ proof 
of the pudding.” 


We spent quite a long time in the Liverpool Gas Company’s 
“Telephone Inquiries’’ section at Radiant House, Bold Street, the 
Company’s headquarters. And here we quote from Mr. Leach’s 
paper : “ One is accustomed to the person who telephones and says 
to the PBX operator something vague, such as, ‘I want to talk to 
somebody about my cooker.’ The switchboard is busy, the operator 
listens to just, as little of the statement as enables her to think, not 
always accurately, that she has gleaned enough to pass the call to an 
extension in the appropriate department. This, however, is the best 
that can happen, and we have all of us had infuriating experiences in 
similar circumstances when ringing up a large concern, because we 
cannot know their departmental set-up ; nor, I am sorry to say, in 
many cases is the clerk to whom we eventually speak interested in 
our problem, but rather is irritated by the interruption in his routine 
work, which fact, in turn, is often reflected in the service obtained.’’ 
How true this is. 

It was a real pleasure to see the system at Liverpool—based on 
first-class American service—in action. Specially trained girls with 
a known I.Q. answered incoming calls distributed by automatic 
equipment, putting the customer at telephonic ease, eliciting the 
right information, dealing wholly with the caller. Many calls require 
the writing of dockets, which are at once dropped on to a conveyor 
belt system leading to the job progress department. Thereby a limited 
number of polite, unruffled, trained personnel is employed in handling 
inquiries ; the system removes time lags ; the customer tells his story 
once only ; staff engaged on other work in other departments are not 
diverted from their work, and the nature of the problem is known 
and there is no need for other departments to carry staff to handle 
a job of scattered incidence. The system has resulted in staff 
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reductions in the showrooms, has effected appreciable economies 
internally, has stepped-up the quality of the service to the customers. 

In the foregoing we have mentioned in general terms a 
few of the impressions we recorded on a thoroughly enjoy- 
able tour of the Liverpool organization from A to Z— 
enjoyable because it was altogether refreshing to see at first 
hand with what vigour and enthusiasm the Company is deal- 
ing with current problems employing new methods of 
approach, regionalizing itself as an entity of considerable 
magnitude, yet in such a manner as to make further ex- 
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pansion, regionalization on a larger scale, practicable with. 
out delay. We are not concerned to say that the organiza. 
tion of the Liverpool Gas Company is 100% exemplary ; local 
conditions must always have their bearing on the problems 
of departmentalism and administration. But from our visit 
to Liverpool we carry back the impressions that flexibility 
and efficiency are not divorced from functionalism and that 
the theory and practice of the latter science deserve a better 
name. The purpose and enterprise apparent in Liverpool 
are refreshing. 


THE LESSON OF ELECTRICITY 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


The Gas Act now swells the list of nationalization laws on the Statute Book. Can the industry learn anything from the example 
of electricity, which has now had nearly five months’ experience of nationalization? This review of some of the comments which 
have appeared in the Electrical Trade Press points to some of the possibilities. 


HEN electricity came under the nationalization 

hammer in April this year, those in authority soon 

found out what was later stated publicly by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison: that in the rush to nationalize many problems 
had been overlooked. Bearing in mind, however, that there 
was little experience to work from for those entrusted with 
the task of making the change-over, the transition appears to 
have worked better than many had feared. When vesting 
day for the gas industry comes along—April 1 next year, 
seems likely to be the date—both those appointed to the 
Area Boards and those actually engaged in the day-to-day 
administration of the undertakings will have had the experi- 
ence of electricity to draw upon in making their plans. 


Sir Henry Self, in a paper presented to the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, reproduced in Electrical Industries for 
August, gives some account of how these problems were overcome. 
One of the main difficulties, said Sir Henry, was caused by under- 
takings which were controlled by the local authority. These often 
caused more trouble than privately owned concerns because they had 
joint staffs (for example, combined rate-collecting and electricity 
accounts clerical workers), combined office accommodation, and 
shared equipment and stores. 


A second difficulty in such cases arose where the electricity under- 
taking was a contributor to the relief of the rates. Fortunately for the 
nationalizers, the Local Government Act of 1948 was then on its way 
through Parliament and this abolished the individual rating of 
hereditaments occupied by the Electricity Board and substituted 
yearly payments from the Central Authority in lieu of rates. 

e formula adopted for the payments was based on the rates paid 
in the last year before vesting day. Thus a standard figure, with 
adjustments up or down in proportion to one-fifth of the units sold to 
consumers, was arrived at. This figure was also related to the average 
poundage rate over the country as a whole. The Central Authority 
was at the same time empowered to collect contributions from the 
Area Boards to make up the sum paid in this way. 


All rights and liabilities in respect of income tax and excess profits 
tax were transferred to the Central Authority. Under the latest 
Finance Act the Area Boards and Central Authority are in effect to 
be treated as a single entity for the assessment of income tax and 
excess profits tax. Payments will be made centrally by the British 
Electricity Commission who will again be able to draw contributions 
from the Area Boards. 


Control of Capital Expenditure 


Financial control of capital expenditure has been a sore point 
with the controllers, especially as so much capital has been required 
to expand the industry to avoid further distressing winter power 
cuts. This is not a question which is likely to trouble the gas industry 
immediately but when it does the expedition shown by the electricity 
authority may well serve as anexample. The Act involved the transfer 
to the electricity authority of the functions previously exercised by 
the Electricity Commissioners. Effort has been concentrated on 
clearing obviously urgent cases. In this way, said Sir Henry, they have 
endeavoured to secure that there should be no delay in placing con- 
tracts for works, materials, and apparatus where urgent action has 
been considered necessary. 


The payment of dividends to electricity stockholders has been 
causing a good deal of worry of late. Shareholders and stockholders 
were becoming increasingly concerned at the delay in the payment 
of final dividends and interest for the final period which ended on 
Mar. 31. Much of the delay has been attributed to the shortage of 
trained personnel to meet the demand involved in preparing the 
normal accounts and at the same time preparing the final accounts. 
The concern which has been expressed over this delay leads to the 


hope that gas shareholders may not suffer similarly, with consequent 
loss of faith in the new establishment. 

Regularization of the gas industry’s statistical returns seems likely 
when the new regime takes over. In the case of electricity the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power has taken over the responsibility for collecting 
and issuing statistical returns. The need for centrally supplied 
statistics in any industry, figures which are open to all except where 
financial or national security dictates otherwise, needs no argument. 
Arrangements have been made also by the new electricity authority 
with regard to the taking over of pension schemes formerly run by 
companies or local authorities, allowing for the continuance of existing 
schemes where alternatives were not ready. Arrangements have been 
made for new members of an undertaking’s staff (other than manual 
workers) to begin paying pensions contributions under former schemes 
without prejudice to their position under the plan to be formulated 
by the Ministry. 


Rural Supplies 


Rural electrification is one of the many things promised by electricity 
people when the industry has undergone a certain amount of capital 
re-equipment. Is it too much to hope that when the State takes over 
with its co-ordinating hand, the claims of rural gasification may not 
be forgotten? Gas appliance manufacturers and salesmen are confident 
in their claims of the superiority of gas equipment over electricity. 
It is possible that development of gas refrigeration and air-conditioning 
may allow for wide use of gas on dairy farms, thus lightening the load 
on the electricity grid and speeding up the modernization of our 
out-of-date farms. 

Nationalization has caused no slowing-down in the energy of 
electricity appliance manufacturers in their efforts to improve their 
products both for the home markets and abroad. Indeed, some of 
the exhibits which were on show at the electrical industry exhibition 
in Eastbourne give rise to doubts that the lead claimed by gas appliance 
manufacturers is as great as they think it is. The nine-point control 
for electric cookers, mentioned in a leader paragraph in the 
** JOURNAL ”’ last week, is now a fact in the electrical world, as an 
exhibit at the show demonstrated. Other items which were noted 
in the exhibition catalogue may give cause for deep thought among the 
manufacturers of parallel items in the gas field. Some of them appear 
to be only equalled, particularly with regard to appearance and finish, 
by the products of our gas industry’s American counterpart. 


New Appliances 


Items which were noted include : a streamlined modern cooker 
with a transparent inner oven door and illuminated oven ; a coffee 
percolator with safety switch and two-heat control ; a wash-boiler 
especially designed for temporary and prefabricated houses and a 
water-heater with heating elements for large or small quantities of 
water designed for similar buildings ; a plate warmer and a cooker 
with a general utility drawer built underneath. These items have 
been chosen from the list because there appears to be no reason why 
they should not be paralleled and even surpassed by the gas industry. 

A comment on the nationalization of British electricity in America’s 
Electrical World magazine suggests that this country is facing its 
problems in the wrong way by budgeting for a permanent power 
shortage. ‘‘ The path England must follow,” says the magazine, 
“‘is just the opposite of power conservation. England has to learn 
what power is and how to use it. If nationalized power in England 
is conserving energy only until new machines can be got into place, 
there is no worry. If it is restricting the use of power, deliberately 
and over a long term, in favour of added production elsewhere, then 
the British are in a lot worse shape than we ever believed they were. 

It is for the gas industry in this country, in facing its new order, 
to learn by the—generally speaking, inevitable—mistakes of electricity, 
to avoid charges like this by a programme of progressive development. 
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THE OLYMPIC FLAME 


HE Torquay and Paignton Gas Company co-operated with 
the organizers of the yachting section of the XIVth Olym- 
piad in the ceremonial opening which was mainly centred 

on the lighting of the Olympic Flame. 
A relay of runners carried the torch, lit from the flame at 
Wembley Stadium at 9.15 a.m. on Aug. 1, the last of whom 
arrived at Torquay at 11 a.m. on Bank Holiday Monday, Aug. 2. 


The Olympic flame over the entrance to Torre Abb2y, Torquay 


The opening ceremony took place in front of Torre Abbey, an 
historic mansion situated in open parkland and facing the sea- 
front, and was seen by more than 30,000 people. 


The Torquay and Paignton Gas Company installed, maintained 
and supervised the flame. A special burner designed for bottled 
Butane gas by Messrs. Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd.. was employed, 
Butane gas being preferred to town gas because of its luminosity. 
So that the flame should not be extinguished accidentally while 
spent cylinders were being replaced, an automatic change-over 
device was supplied by Messrs. Peebles & Co., Leith. The flame 


The automatic change-over device to secure the continuity of the Olympic 
flame at Torre Abbey, showing connexions to storage cylinders 


burned continuously until extinguished at 7 p.m. on Aug. 13. 

Employees of the company maintained a 24-hour duty rota to 

_ that the flame was kept burning for the whole period of 
¢ games. . 


A gas fitter from the Paignton Department of the Comme q 
P. Holmes, aged 22, a member of the Paignton Amateur A Tetke 
Club, took over his torch at Newton Abbot Station and carried 
it for the next two-mile stage when he handed it over to D. 
Murray, also of the Paignton A.A.C. 


To mark the occasion, the Torquay and Paignton showrooms 
of the Company featured attractive window displays. 


In the main showrooms at Torquay, a special display was 
constructed, the theme being “The Flames that Never Fail ; The 
Spirit of the XIV Olympiad ; The Indispensable Quality of Mr. 

herm.” A replica of the special burner designed for Torre 
Abbey was used in the window, and the gas flame was kept 
burning from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. each day. The display, on 
Grecian lines, featured a list of the 23 nations competing in the 
Yachting Section, and the words “We Welcome You ” translated 
into the language of each nation, with the national flag in 
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AT TORRE ABBEY 


miniature alongside each translation. The face of the building 
was attractively decorated with flags which included the complete 
range of 4 ft. 6 in. flags of the 23 nations. 


A second window contained the puppet display of Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd., which attracted much attention at the 1948 
Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia. In the Paignton showrooms 
of the Company, model yachts were attractively set out and the 


Special Olympic (yachting section) display in the showrooms of the 
Torquay and Paignton Gas Company 


scene depicted Mr. Therm attired in yachting clothes standing 
on the harbour wall, with the caption “Mr. Therm, First in 
Every Class—Cooking, Water Heating, Space Heating and 
Refrigeration.” This display also incorporated the original torch 
carried by the Paignton employee of the Company. 


The displays were very favourably commented on in the local 
Press and attracted considerable attention from residents and 
visitors. 


YORKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL GAS CENTRE 


The Yorkshire Industrial Gas Centre, Ltd., extended its activities 
two years ago to embrace an education scheme, in collaboration with 
Leeds University. Up to the present time, this has mainly consisted 
of lectures on industrial and commercial gas applications, and the 
fundamentals of plant and burner design; but recently the scheme has 
been extended to include works visits so as to give members and 
students an opportunity of seeing the practical application of town 
gas to a variety of processes. 


Since the inception of the Yorkshire Centre, meetings have always 
been held in Leeds, but to derive the maximum benefit from the new 
arrangement, meetings are to be held on the areas of member under- 
takings, so as to cover as wide a field of industrial gas application 
as possible. 


At the invitation of Mr. A. W. McDonald, General Manager of the 
York, Harrogate Group of Gas Companies, the first meeting outside 
Leeds was held at the offices of the York Gas Company, on July 22, 
and was followed by an official luncheon. In the afternoon, members 
inspected Whittakers Bakery, York, and also gas-fired plant for 
rubber production at Bintex, Ltd., Harrogate. 


At Whittakers Bakery great interest was displayed in the Spooner 
forced convection continuous oven, and also in the other continuous 
gas heated ovens and plant installed at this modern bakery. The 
gas-heated plant at Bintex, and the novel products, i.e., car seats, 
rubber sheet of various thicknesses for floor covering, latex foam 
balls, dolls and other rubber toys, &c., provided members with an 
insight into a process carried out by only two firms in this country. 


The visit concluded at the showrooms of the Harrogate Gas Com- 
pany, where members were provided with tea, during which a hearty 
vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. McDonald and his staff for their 
hospitality. In his reply, Mr. McDonald stressed the value of the 
work of the Technical Panel of the Yorkshire Centre, and the impor- 
tance of a healthy industrialload. In his view, a properly proportioned 
industrial load supplied at the right tariff was conducive to an all- 
round reduction in the price of gas. The further works visits to be 
arranged would, he felt sure, prove a valuable adjunct to the Centre’s 
education scheme, and he was only too pleased that the York, Harro- 
gate Group of Gas Companies had been able to assist. 
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THE NON-DOMESTIC LOAD’ 


By STIRLING EVERARD, M.B.E. 
Manager, Market Research Section, Gas Light and Coke Company 


(Continued from p. 373) 


HE non-domestic load embraces quasi-domestic business such as 
boarding-houses, hotels and central services; specialized business 
such as that of farms, which combines domestic and non-domestic 
loads, and, finally, commercial and industrial business in wide variety 
with or without ancillary supplies such as space heating, canteens, &c. 

All these loads are individually capable of analysis upon similar 
lines to those described in the case of domestic business, and are 
influenced in greater or less degree by comparable factors (size of 
premises, apparatus installed, number of persons employed, relative 
prices of gas and other fuels, &c.), but in addition they are subject to 
long-term and sometimes violent fluctuations, dependent upon the 
state of trade, which are less keenly felt in the domestic load. 

From the market research angle the most important differences 
between domestic and non-domestic business lie, however, in the size 
of the units and the frequency with which they occur in the make-up 
of an undertaking’s load. Domestic business consists of a large 
number of small supplies which in aggregate produce a load with 
smooth and predictable curves ; non-domestic business consists of a 
smaller number of much larger supplies, which must be sub-divided 
into many sub-groupings according to the trade concerned, since 
there is no uniform trend in the load characteristics. Space does not 
allow of a comprehensive survey, but some indication of the methods 
of approach is given in succeeding paragraphs. 


Boarding Houses and Hotels 


Boarding-houses and hotels provide a load which, in the matter 
of apparatus installed, takes an intermediate place between those 
of true domestic and catering ; but the characteristic of the load will 
vary with the type of establishment. Residential boarding-houses in 
London, for example, display the load characteristics of large domestic 
premises, having a space-heating peak, whereas in a group of hotels 
in Bournemouth, equipped with gas space heating, the additional 
summer business so far counter-balances the winter load as to produce 
an all but level curve. The value of the business, therefore, varies 
with the circumstances, and it must be assessed accordingly. 

Central Services 133 

Associated with the domestic load, from which it abstracts an 
important part of the potential demand, is central hot-water supply. 
This is becoming more and more a live issue with the acceptance of 
the standards of the pre-war luxury flat as a commonplace in municipal 


TaBLeE 5.—Load Characteristics of Sample Groups of Hotels and 
Boarding-houses showing Percentage of Load Taken in 
Each Quarter of 1946. 


Period Santen Bournemouth 
1 3 
Per cent 
Ist quarter ... ass en 33.6 
2nd quarter ... die ee 17.6 
3rd quarter ... ues ve 13.8 
4th quarter ... ~ 


Per cent 





; Average ‘Load (therms) es 899 








housing. Central hot water can be provided by gas-, oil-, or solid-fuel 
boilers, by electric storage heaters, or by piped supply from‘an outside 
source through either district or zonal heating schemes, and, in view 
of the effect upon the demand of the individual consumer, it becomes 
a matter of considerable moment to secure the load, wherever possible, 
for gas or coke. The installation in the consumer’s premises may be 
confined to tap supply, or may embrace space heating by radiator, 
but in the latter case peak-period topping up is left to gas or 
electricity. 

One characteristic of unmetered hot water supply which appears 
to be universal is the incentive to waste. When consumers pay for 
hot water in proportion to its usage, as is normally the case with all 
domestic apparatus, they are sparing with its use ; but when for a 
given sum (usually included with the rent) it is available in unlimited 
quantity there is no deterrent. An interesting confirmation of this is 
found in certain Gas Light and Coke Company figures : the normal 
usage of multi-point water-heaters is 75 therms per annum averaged 
throughout the area, but one case has been taken where multi-points 
are provided in a block of flats, but are centrally metered, so that the 
consumer pays an overall figure for the service. In this case the 
average consumption of the water-heaters is 212 therms per annum 
per flat for 12 three-roomed flats. The curious position, therefore, 





* From “A Survey of the Uses of Gas for Domestic and Industrial Purposes 
together with Factors Influencing Future Trends,”” Communication No. 338 of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, presented at the Annual Meeting, June 8. 


arises in which a central hot water service deprives the gas undertaking 
of a potential load of, say, 75 therms per consumer from the individua| 
dwellings, but substitutes a far larger potential load in providing 
the central service on account of the wasteful use of hot water which 
it engenders. The figures put forward for the heat intake of certain 
district heating schemes envisage even greater prodigality. 

It is relevant to say that in a comprehensive market research survey 
the great majority of consumers contacted who expressed views on 
this point were in favour of hot water on tap from some outside 
source in their ideal home, but, being practical people, were apprehen- 
sive about the cost ; once the deterrent of a commodity charge wer 
removed there is no doubt that the quantity of hot water used would 
rise significantly. 

The gas industry has two possible lines of approach to this problem: 
firstly, to go all out to provide the fuel for water heating at the central 
source ; secondly, to provide self-contained domestic water heating 
installations which will supply hot water to the consumer’s require. 
ments at a pro rata price. Here it would seem that national fuel policy 
and national housing policy are in conflict. The former project 
would involve large-scale coke or gas boilers either for central heating, 
zonal heating, or district heating (and the labour-saving advantage 
of the gas installation may under certain circumstances be a telling 
point). The latter would involve modern instantaneous or storage 
equipment for each household. In either case the favourable load 
characteristics of hot water supply proper are a factor to be taken 
into account, though the inclusion of space heating in the central 
service materially worsens the picture. 


Restaurants and Canteens 


It is only proposed here to touch on restaurants and canteens as 
services run in conjunction with housing and industrial activities. The 
former are, generally speaking, associated with the luxury block of 
flats, and necessarily have a depressing effect upon the consumption 
of the consumers. (This can be seen in example A in Fig. 6), though 
the load will be approximately recovered through the restaurant. 
Canteens provide an additional load to industrial business, which 
will tend to follow fluctuations in the number of persons employed, 
and the extent of the load will be determined by the standard of 





TABLE 6.—Two Bournemouth Examples Correlating Canteen and 
Process Loads. 


Example A 


Load as 
Percentage of 
Process Load 


Example B 

Load as 
Percentage of 
Process Load 





Year 1946 
Load in 
Therms 


Load in 
Therms 





1 2 3 4 5 
Ist Quarter ... 5,350 13 
2nd Quarter ... 3,761 12 
2,886 10 


3,559 10 





1,278 18 
1,290 17 
1,375 19 
1,282 17 


3rd Quarter ... 
4th Quarter ... 





service given. Two examples from Bournemouth are interesting as 
exemplifying the tendency of the canteen load to synchronize with the 
process load. 


Farms 


A group of 10 farms in wiltshire, served by the Swindon United 
Gas Company, has been considered, and shows a high demand, develop- 
ing to a peak in the winter months, and falling away very much in 
the summer. Gas is used for domestic purposes, including a_ high 
incidence of space heating, and gas lighting is also used in the majority 
of cases. Hot water for dairy purposes is provided in a minority of 
cases by gas, and otherwise by solid fuel. The average quarterly 
consumptions are given below : 

1946 Therms 
Ist quarter .. os ot as on 256 
2nd quarter .. ay vs a 3 110 
3rd quarter .. es ate ae ie 99 
4th quarter .. - ue ae = 259 


Total # 724 


Industrial Business 


In the industrial field there is at present a noticeable tendency 
towards increasing loads, due to a growing appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the close control of heat offered by gas, and to the general 
position in the fuel industries. Gas, by its nature, is applicable with 
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the minimum of labour costs, and the steady growth shown is likely 
to be maintained, subject only to fluctuations due to booms and 
recessions in trade as a whole. Fig. 7, representing the increased use 
of gas for industrial purposes in Birmingham over a period of 12 
ears, indicates this tendency. 

Process loads, considered in the light of seasonal demand, tend to 
be level in character, though, due to the effect of trading conditions, 
they are not by any means constant. To illustrate this point Fig. 8 
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caution exists only where the size of the load of a particular consumer 
or group of consumers is such as to exert an influence over all other 
business, but the cost to an undertaking of providing for any variable 
load requires detailed study to place it in perspective. 

Table 7 has been prepared to indicate the effect of diversity. It 
takes in nine consumers only, from the Gas Light and Coke Company, 








TABLE 7.—Effect of Diversity on Industrial Load, as Exemplified by 
Nine Consumers in the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 














Fic. 7.—The Development of Industrial Gas Consumption. 
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has been prepared, which shows the quarterly consumptions of six 
industrial concerns, taken at random. These should be compared 
with the domestic examples given in Figs. 4 and 5, and it will be 
seen that for the most part they provide slightly less regular demand 
than that of the prepayment consumer. If space heating is added to 
industrial consumption the tendency will be for the load to develop 
along the lines shown in Fig. 5, the degree of winter peak being 
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Fic. 8.—The Quarterly Gas Consumption of Specimen Industrial Users. 


153,500 


determined by the ratio of space heating gas to gas used for process 
work, canteen purposes, &c. This change of characteristics is impor- 
tant when considering the matter of pricing. 

Attention has been paid to the weekly fluctuations which occur, 
often to a considerable degree, in the load of individual industrial 
consumers. (Such fluctuations may occur also, of course, in the load 
of individual domestic consumers, but weekly readings are not 
normally available for these, and, moreover, the very large number 
of such consumers tends to even out the load, due to diversity.) 

If a single consumer’s position is considered in isolation, it is clear 
that, to meet a fluctuating load, an undertaking will have to provide 
production and storage plant equal to the consumer’s maximum 
demand, whenever it happens to fall, but in a large undertaking the 
factor of diversity comes into play, as in the case with the domestic 
oad, and the larger the aggregation of consumers the better will be 
he characteristics of the load as a whole. The need for special 














CITY OF BIRMINGHAM GAS DEPARTMENT 1936-1947 : 
wapeuh rete = Area in 1946. 
| isTart| I ! | \ leno] | | Peak Week 
| wore WAR YEARS | “or | | Year’s Peak Load as 
. RSE MEE | Ce CER ee ae } oe 3 Example Trade Load Week Percentage 
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. *r 40 = a — ——}—$ 
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z D Manufacture of gas appliances 28,200 10th 167 
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I F Annealing, soldering, plating and stoving 40,000 15th 128 
- 20 20 G Chemical manufactures on «.. 223,500 42nd 138 
* H Metal working 26,000 8th 149 
O I Bakery 171,400 11th 124 
3 atte Aggregate load ... — Jae ... 799,000 51st 135 
=. wf 10 Si ae 
but is indicative of the result of aggregating the loads even upon 
so limited a scale. 
3 ee es : Conclusion 
YEAR | 1936/1937 +000 | 030 1940] 1941 | 1942/1943] 1944] 1945] 1946| 1947 This paper has dealt with one aspect of district supply It is not 
PERCENTAGE! 31% | aa% | 34% [34% | 39%| 45% [46x |aex | 46x | 40x | 36% | 37% | within the author’s province to discuss the technical problems that 
BUSINESS arise, but he has tried to indicate some of the factors influencing 


trading policy. The final decisions, necessarily, will be determined in 
the light of commercial expediency. The most important single factor 
emerging is the effect upon load characteristics of the space heating 
content, for, with this eliminated, there is little to choose, therm for 
therm, between one class of business and another. 

As to the future, there seems every reason to suppose that the social 
changes of the past few years make possible an immense development 
in the demand for gas, provided that the industry is prepared to meet 
it, but such new business will not be a plum that will fall ripe into the 
hand ; it will be necessary to take steps to pick it from the tree. 

In conclusion, the author would like to thank the Directors of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company for permission to use much data from 
the Company’s market research records in the compilation of this 
paper ; Mr. C. H. Chester, O.B.E., Mr. E. Crowther, Mr. A. W. Lee 
and Mr. P. G. G. Moon*, O.B.E., for very kindly arranging for the 
collection of information in the areas of the Swindon, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, City of Birmingham, and Bournemouth Gas Undertakings, 
respectively ; Mr. W. B. Claridge and Mr. C. H. Gilbert, of Swindon ; 
Mr. J. White and Mr. J. M. A. Mitchell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Mr. W. L. S. Spinks and Mr. H. R. Hems, of the City of Birmingham ; 
and Mr. L. C. Hill, of Bournemouth, for the detailed work of extracting 
samples ; Mr. T. V. Garrud, Manager of the Headquarters Division 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, for details of that Company’s 
industrial load, and, finally, Mr. J. A. Reece, and the market research 
staff of the Gas Light and Coke Company, for the amount of work 
which they have done on tabulations for the paper. 


DISCUSSION 


TE Mr. F. M. Birks, O.B.E. (Gas Light and Coke Company): After 
studying the paper, one gets the impression that in seeking for con- 
clusions concerning the effects of various consumer loads on produc- 
tion policy, further information is required. It is common knowledge 
that the cost of a commodity is related to the size and capacity of the 
plant necessary to meet the maximum rate of consumption. In the 
gas industry we are vitally concerned with the magnitude of the 
maximum daily demand from year to year, and also the temperature 
levels associated with those maximum demands, for it is obvious 
that space heating loads and temperature are closely related. To 
obtain the missing data concerning consumer loads, the author should 
make use of more clockwork or photographic devices so as to ascertain 
the maximum consumption rates. 

Our friends in the electrical industry have found the need for such 
data even more pressing, as the smoothing effects of storage cannot 
be used to equalize demands within the day, and they have employed 
a cheap and simple apparatus of this character for many years, which 
has been of the greatest help when analyzing the influence of diversity 
upon the maximum power loads to be carried by their networks, 
and the collective loads to be supplied by their generating plants. 
Where space heating loads are concerned, however, I would venture 
to suggest that the picture given by the maximum demand meter 
has not been so clearly understood; for without a knowledge of the 
concurrent atmospheric temperature and its influence upon the level 
of the heating load, it would not be possible to forecast with accuracy 
the maximum day or peak load likely to be experienced during mini- 
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mum temperature conditions. In this respect, therefore, we may profit 
from the experience of our sister industry and bear in mind such 
considerations when a similar device is available and in use for checking 
maximum rates of gas consumption. 

When considering the space heating load in our industry, the demand 
during the coldest days of extremely mild and extremely cold winters 
show a difference of nearly 40%. It follows, therefore, that in order 
to obtain a correct interpretation from any given reading of a maximum 
daily demand meter, it would be necessary to use a correction factor 
which would adjust the consumption to correspond with that which 
would have occurred had the weather been at its worst during the 
period under review. 

In so far as the gross or annual space heating load is concerned, 
it can be shown that during the last 20 years the maximum and 
minimum consumptions have varied from 20% above to 8.5% below 
the average, although it does not follow that these extreme years 
would contain the highest and lowest maxima for the daily consump- 
tions. 

If the space heating consumption materially increases in relation 
to the remainder of the load, then the effects on both costs and profits 
will be most marked, and it may well prove to be necessary to vary 
year by year the carry-forward in the revenue account, or to provide 
compensation by a special fund, so as to ensure a stable cost of the 
products, which would be unaffected by purely seasonal abnormalities. 
It is evident that further research on the lines developed by the author 
is of the utmost importance and offers great potentialities in guiding 
marketing policy, and whereas the limitations of past data have 
necessitated plotting the load diagrams on a quarterly basis, thereby 
masking the effects of day-to-day changes in weather, I have hopes 
that the metering apparatus will be available in the near future to 
enable him to produce. load diagrams over much shorter periods. 


The Space Heating Load 


Mr. C. H. Chester, O.B.E. (Swindon United Gas Company): 
We all know that a lopsided space heating demand can at times prove 
embarrassing and expensive, but we have either to accept or refuse it. 
Any peak of this nature has to be examined in the light of its effects 
upon the economics of total production, and more detailed study 
of this load, which should tend to grow, for labour saving and cleanli- 
ness reasons alone, may be urgently necessary in the new nationlized 
industry. If necessary, any uneconomic load created by public 
demand may lead to an alteration in our price structure and suitable 
charges must be formulated, either by tariff or otherwise, to offset 
the additional expenses incurred. Hence the value of market research 
in assisting us in the analysis of our loads. The author refers to 
farms served by my Company. This reference gives an indication 
of the business to be obtained in remote rural areas, and shows that 
the relatively high quarterly consumption per consumer fully justifies 
the capital expended for this development. Enquiries now under 
review prove that gas can serve other useful purposes on the farm and 
that increased loads can be expected. The habits of the people con- 
cerned differ considerably from those resident in the towns, so that 
the acquisition of this type of business will contribute towards the 
establishment of more evenly balanced loads. 

Mr. A. Whitaker (Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd.): The author 
draws the conclusion that a locality factor dependent on the standard 
of living in any district is significant, a factor apparently additional to 
the effect of the size of dwellings. He shows that the average con- 
sumption per household in seven districts varies from 102 to 152 
therms per annum, and that this variation lines up with the differences 
in the standard of living in those districts. I should say here that 
I think that the sub-heading “ per cent.” in the last column of Table 1 
is anerror. If, however, the percentages given of dwellings classified 
by number of rooms are adjusted to eliminate the ‘“ miscellaneous 
consumers ”°—whose consumption is presumably not included in the 
last column—so that the total percentage of dwellings in each district 
adds up to 100, the adjusted percentages of dwellings of each size 
are then multiplied by the average consumption for dwellings of the 
same size as given in Fig. 1 (noting that Fig. 1 is an overall average 
and takes no account of localities), and the resulting figures added for 
each district, the sum is the expected consumption for each district 
disregarding locality factors but taking into account the variation, 
district to district, of the number of dwellings with different numbers 
of rooms. Now a locality factor will show up by the comparison 
of these predicted figures with the actual average consumptions. The 
comparisons show an excess consumption over the predicted figure 
for Rathbone Street of 12%, a deficiency for Dalston of 2%, a defi- 

ciency for Upton Park of 11%, a deficiency for Hounslow of 13%, 
a deficiency for Willesden of 7%, an excess for Pitsea of 2%, and an 
excess for Becontree of 15%. ese figures cannot be said to. 
demonstrate the alignment of a locality factor with the local standard 
of living, much as one would expect such an alignment to exist. 


Angle of Approach 


Mr. J. E. White (Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company): 
In my opinion, the first duty of market research is to establish what 
the consumer requires of us, and not what we require of the consumer. 
Accurate information as to variations of consumption with size of 
house, number of occupants, &c., is a useful and necessary basis for 
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evaluating other data, but where we really begin our task is when we 
begin to enquire into the requirements and prejudices of our customers, 


and that cannot be done by collecting answers to the usual type of 


questionnaire to housewives. It can only be done by very patient 
and well-planned market research extending over the widest possible 
range and having the ideal of service as its guiding motive. The 
paper has clearly indicated that, other things being equal, gas sales 
depend upon the number of appliances installed, and that the appliances 
installed progress in almost an inevitable order from cooker to 
occasional fire, and then water heater to living room fire. This 
progress leads me to question the oe of certain comments 
contained in the paper. It is stated, for example, “. . . . moreover 
in overwhelming proportions the new load is concentrated in the 
field of working-class housing ’’; and again, “ the future of the industry 
depends upon the new business obtained, for without it there can be 
no prospect but of a period of accelerating decline ’’; and “ to-day 
all the emphasis is upon the working-class consumer . . .”; and 
finally, “‘ the paper . . . proposed to pay particular attention to the 
prepayment load.” : 

I should like to suggest that too much emphasis seems to be laid 
upon new housing and rehousing. Obviously, new housing is im- 
portant—vitally important—but it is well to remember that the present 
house building activity is to meet a special emergency condition, and 
is a programme which, we hope, will be completed in a reasonable 
time. Thereafter, houses will be built only for replacement of old 
(and this will probably take core of any demand for better houses 
due to any general rise in the average standard of living), and to 
provide for any increase in the total number of families. As the 
population was showing signs of decreasing, the increase in the 
number of families due to their smaller average size was likely to com 
to an end in comparatively few years. . yy) 

Surely, then, there is good and remunerative work for market 
research in respect of the great numbers of existing houses still good 
for another 20 to 60 years. For many years to come this property 
served by existing mains and services will be perhaps the biggest 
potential market for increased gas consumption—and “ consumption 
per consumer ” investigation will prove that it has scarcely yet been 
touched. It is, I think, equally opportune to enquire where we stand 
with the middle-class consumer for whom building must one day 
recommence. Do he and his builder still find our service satisfactory, 
or have they listened to other voices? It is as well that we should 
know, for this class of property has always represented a steady 
consumption relatively little affected by times of prosperity or 
depression. 

May I take yet another tilt at the prepayment meter? Whatever 
its past virtues may have been, I am convinced that it has no part in 
the supply of a modern fuel service. To me its principal function 
appears to be the pointing out several times per day the seeming 
dearness of the service rendered; without costly mechanical devices 

it stands squarely in the way of sales promotional tariffs, and presents 
considerable difficulties where continuous supplies of gas are required. 
Why must we do our business in penny and shilling numbers when 
the very people whose needs it is alleged to meet are well content 
to put down Is. 9d. for a packet of 10 cigarettes ? 

Perhaps it is inopportune to enquire what appliance provision and 
installation gas undertakings propose to give in future in respect of 
the slot differential—perhaps it is even more inopportune to enquire 
what those provisions are actually going to cost. In Newcastle not 
a single slot meter has been installed in council houses since the national 
housing drive began—thus far the experiment has been altogether 
satisfactory, the local authorities liking the principle involved— 
namely, that they having provided the appliances, gas is available 
on the most favourable terms to their tenants. 


This Question of Research 


Mr. J. E. Davis (South Metropolitan Gas Company): Mr. Everard 
has given us a paper on market research. It is a common misappre- 
hension that the term “research” is properly applied only to the 
natural sciences such as chemistry, physics, biology, and so on, but 
the research method can be applied, and applied with much profit, 
to a very wide range of activities. Indeed, research means no more 
than this—that we base our conclusions upon fact and not opinions, 
that we devise methods of accumulating and sorting the facts, and 
are then in possession of a body of information which is a surer guide 
to sound decisions than the most lively intuition. 

It happens that rather more than 12 years ago it was necessary tu 
obtain for South London information comparable with that given 
in the paper. We found, as Mr. Everard does, that the relationship 
between consumption and number of persons was closer than that 
between consumption and number of rooms, but it should be noted 
that, although the relationship is a linear one, the line does not pass 
through the origin but takes the form y=a-+ bx. The South 
London survey was made in order to provide a basis for the formula- 
tion of a two-part tariff and for this purpose the relationship between 
consumption and the number of rooms has the greater practical value. 

When studying Mr. Everard’s paper it occurred to me that it would 
be interesting to see what influence the adoption of a tariff had upon 
the quarterly consumption. For the year 1947 the average con- 
sumption per prepayment consumer in South London was 124 therms 
as compared with the 122 therms in the second block in Fig. 4 of the 
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paper. (Three people living in three rooms, which isYapproximately 
the mode in North and South London.) Prepayment consumers 
on the flat rate took 110 therms per consumer, while those on the 
two-part took 230 therms per consumer, and this increased con- 
sumption was obtained without perceptible change in the distribution 
over the four quarters of the year. 


pai bce AE Seo SIE et Ott tt EARLY LARA 
Quarterly Variation in Consumption of Prepayment Consumers, 1947 


All domestic Domestic tariff 
tariff consumers in 
consumers three rooms 
Therms % 
68 30.7 
23.4 


All consumers All flat 
rate consumers 


Therms % Therms % 
37 29.8 33 30.0 x 
June 28 22.6 25 22.7 ‘ 52 
September 27 21.8 24 21.8 \y 
December 32 25.8 28 8 25.5 ¥ 58 


124 100.0 110 100.0 222 


Fig. 5 of the paper is valuable confirmation again of our own 
experience that the domestic space heating load brings with it a sub- 
stantial addition to the base load, and for this reason is much less 
embarrassing to a gas undertaking than the space heating load of 
offices and factories, which does not show the same characteristic. 

Turning from the facts to some of the conclusions, I should like 
to support Mr. Everard’s reminder that the future of the industry 
depends upon new business obtained. If there is one thing quite 
certain it is that we cannot stay still, and, in looking for new business, 
it would be unfortunate to lose sight of that new business which is 
obtainable in existing houses. There, at least, we may expect a 
return to free competition for the business of individual consumers; 
and after all there are more existing houses than new ones. 

In considering the gas consumption of very large houses, Mr. 
Everard makes an important point. Whatever the price policy or 
the sales policy, there must be some few consumers who benefit more 
than the majority, but the fear of these few receiving an undue 
advantage should not be a deterrent to a progressive policy in sales 
and pricing. Indeed, the least progressive policy will always leave 
the small, unremunerative consumer who will be a far greater dis- 
advantage to the business than a few large consumers who may be 
paying slightly less than strict accountancy would require from them. 

The section on. “‘ Central Services’’ raises many issues of first 
importance to the future development of the industry, which may 
find it is impossible to obtain the desirable hot water load without 
accepting at least a large part of the space heating load. The separation 
of the space heating load into background heating and topping-up 
may be used to improve the load factor on the gas undertaking if 
the background heating, which has reasonable load characteristics, 
can be gained for gas and the topping-up load met with solid fuel. 

This paper will go on record as a major contribution to our under- 
standing of consumers’ requirements but neither it, nor any similar 
survey, can ever be regarded as final. Our business is alive, and 
because it is alive it is constantly changing. Continuous, factual 
observation is necessary to watch the trends, to guide them if possible, 
and to anticipate demands upon our service. Perhaps I may illustrate 
this point by reference to two changes which we have observed in 
South London during the post-war years. One appears to be the 
effect of food rationing which, because the amount of food available 
at any one meal is insufficient to stay the appetite for many hours, 
has led to an increased amount of cooking in the evening. On a 
week-day we find that the evening cooking peak about 6 p.m. is 
beginning to rival the midday cooking peak. The second seems to be 
associated with the five-day working week in many offices and fac- 
tories. Buildings and furnaces cool down to a greater extent over 
the longer week-end and in the winter months the greatest send-out 
is experienced on Monday, not on Sundays as used to be the case, 
although from about April onwards the Monday morning demand 
shrinks and the Sunday domestic load is again the greatest load for 
any day of the week. 


Consumer Prejudice 


Mr. Frank Brinsley (Radiation, Ltd.): This interesting paper shows 
that rehousing offers an important opportunity for increasing the 
domestic load for gas provided the apparatus is available in the 
new houses. Confirmation is provided in the report of a comprehen- 
sive survey made by the Birmingham Corporation in 1926. This 
Teport disclosed that 5,754 families—1.92%—were overcrowded as 
defined in the 1936 Housing Act, but that if the living room is not 
counted as a sleeping apartment, 33,682 families—11.26°%-—were 
overcrowded; only 138,000 houses—49%—had a bathroom with 
Piped hot water supply. 

. Consumer prejudice against gas water heaters often arises because 
Insufficient attention is given to the conditions of use when selling 
these appliances, with the result that many cases exist where the heater 
recommended is not the best suited to the consumer’s requirements. 
Many consumers assert that the gas fire is less effective than they 
expected. Investigation shows that this is invariably due to excessive 
pull of the flue, and may be corrected by fitting a suitable restrictor 
near the lower end—a remedy which must be applied with care. 
In the paper reference is made to consumer criticism that gas is dirty. 

Is 1s a most general criticism. The dirt appears within and without 

the appliance in the form of (a) grease in and around the cooker; 
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(b) discoloration of walls, ceilings, and the refractory fronts of gas 
fires; (c) corrosion salts. An insistent demand from housewives it 
that the cooker shall be easy to clean and, as the author states, this 
demand is largely met by the latest designs of gas cooker. A fact 
which should be more widely known is that much less grease is splashed 
on to the oven sides, &c., by roasting at a lower temperature. The 
time, of course, is extended. Dirty walls behind cookers are a bane 
to housewives, and the arrangement on some cookers of discharging 
the products above the hotplate at the back might be adopted more 
widely with advantage. 

The dirt deposited from hot air currents is often intensified by the 
admixture of combustion. The deposit may be reduced by dilution 
of the convection current with cooler air; by directing the current away 
from the wall; by causing the hot air to flow through a reservoir or 
duct of suitably large dimensions so that the velocity of the current 
is reduced. The heavier particles of dirt are deposited out of sight. 
This problem is a general one, and requires further study. The 
brown ferric oxide discoloration of the refractory fronts of gas fires 
may be confined, by suitable design, to those parts of the combustion 
chamber which are out of sight. Corrosion salts appear on metal 
fittings, particularly in kitchens and sculleries,where condensation 
often occurs. Corrosion of the gas faces of water heaters causes too 
frequent maintenance visits, which many consumers dislike. 

Dirt has been defined as “‘ matter in the wrong place,”’ and in this 
sense the sulphur compounds in town gas must be classed as “dirt.” 
The Institution realized this years ago, and the Committee of Enquiry 
on Sulphur Removal in 1942 recommended immediate reduction of 
the sulphur to 10 grains and eventually to 3 grains per 100 cu.ft. 
These recommendations should be implemented with the utmost 
speed, for the effects due to sulphur are the major cause of prejudice 
against gas. 


Influence of Purchase Tax 


Mr. W. K. Tate (Portsmouth): The future of the gas industry 
depends upon its satisfactory attraction of a continuing flow of new 
business, and all investigations that will assist in accelerating or 
canalizing that flow are welcome. Nevertheless, I feel somewhat 
doubtful in my mind as to the lessons I should have learnt from the 
fruits of the author’s works in this direction. The pattern of domestic 
business as we knew it before the war scarcely exists to-day, for 
many reasons, among which are the preponderating share of house 
construction now concentrated in comparatively few hands, the short- 
age of houses generally, and the consequent overcrowding of those 
that exist, and the penal levels of purchase tax¥on amenity, coupled 
with the shortage of solid fuel. 

All these points are referred to in the paper, but their very existence 
must materially affect any market survey over the past year or so, 
and since surely they can only be temporary conditions, they may well 
provide a set of results upon which it would be quite fantastic to 
build any programme. Market research, to be of any value, must 
be conducted locally, although uniform lines of enquiryjare desirable, 
and no set of figures obtained, say, in London, can provide the basis 
for proposals elsewhere. Local factors can, indeed, provide com- 
pletely over-riding influences in any area, even down to as low a level 
as an estate or a street of dwellings, particularly in these days of 
standardized mass-produced housing to a limited number of designs, 
embodying more or less fundamental restrictions so far as gas usage 
is concerned. Without such detailed particulars the effect which 
such houses could have upon a survey by percentage sample might 
be so misleading as to prove almost disastrous. It is for this reason 
that a small investigation at Portsmouth was undertaken to provide 
comparisons with the Birmingham statistics set out in the paper, 
and the results are surprising, to say the least. 

For a group of houses in one street, erected in the early 1890's, 
the average automatic consumption is 170 thermsfper consumer, 
and for a group of similar houses built in 1912, the average automatic 
consumption is 164 therms per consumer, the dropjbeing almost 
certainly due to the deletion of gas lighting in the latter}property, 
offset to some extent by expanded installations in other directions. 
For comparable properties built between the warjyears, two selections 
were made, the first from private enterprise housing, which yielded 
163 therms per consumer, and the second from a corporation estate, 
where the consumption per consumer totals the astonishing figure 
of 231 therms per annum. Lately, from a present-day corporation 
development of permanent houses on the outskirts of Portsmouth, 
an average of 184 therms per automatic consumer per annum is 
obtained. 

To what can be attributed the figure of 231 therms per consumer ? 
Frankly, I cannot yet decide, but individual purchases vary from 
78 therms to 479 therms in precisely the same type of house, while 
occupants range from three to eight, and it by no means follows that 
the smaller family is at the bottom of the scale, financial circumstances 
or nature of employment playing a very large part in this matter. 
With the best will in the world, I feel almost in despair at trying to 
unravel the meaning of such statistics and extracting therefrom an 
indication of the lines upon which sales effort shouldjbe directed. It 
is clear that the Portsmouth consumptions are higher than the average 
for the country, and this cannot be due to climatic influences, which 
surely would work the other way. In some degree they must obviously 
be caused by the shortage of alternative fuels, but local dislike of 
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solid fuel, the low price of gas in the past—which still applies to a 
lesser extent to-day—and continued emphasis upon water heating, 
have exercised some influence. Overcrowding, too, is an important 
item, as is shown by the fact that in a typical house of three bedrooms 
and two living rooms, inhabited by a labourer working for the City 
Corporation, no fewer than 13 people live and consume 322 therms 
per annum. 

On the other hand, let it not be thought that all automatic consump- 
tion is as favourable as these random examples would seem to indicate. 
The average of this load for 1947 was 164 therms per consumer, which 
reflects the very much lower input to the many households inhabited 
by pensioners and widows who, in my area, so largely peopled by 
Service personnel and Government establishments, must always 
represent a higher proportion of the population than is usual. The 
encouraging aspect revealed by this survey has been the level of con- 
sumption in post-war permanent houses—namely, 184 therms per 
automatic consumer, particularly when it is appreciated that almost 
the whole of this load is obtained in the kitchen. 

The author has written, more than once, of the present-day necessity 
of bulk bargaining, but here I could by no means agree with him that 
his experience is applicable to the country as a whole. In the Ports- 
mouth area the Company has been fortunate in persuading all the 
local authorities to provide freedom of choice insofar as cooking is 
concerned, and as a result, 84% of all post-war Council housing has 
been equipped with gas cookers. Water heating is generally by 
smokeless fuel boiler or multi-point water heater, and gas coppers 
are almost universal, but, beyond that, progress has been small due 
entirely to the controls upon the price of house construction and the 
inevitable curtailment of all expenditure other than upon essentials, 
and, sadly enough, flues are rarely regarded as essential. For instance, 
in one group of council buildings, only one solid fuel fire is provided 
in a living room and no other flues are incorporated at all. The 
houses have gas available for all kitchen purposes and are equipped 
with multi-point water heaters; but what scope is there in dwellings 
of this type which, by their very construction, direct the unfortunate 
tenant to almost exclusive use of electricity for space heating? Yet 
what would market research on any but the most detailed, all embracing 
and extremely costly lines indicate in this and many other similar 
cases? Only that there was a complete lack of space heating; and 


yt this indication, while true, would be completely misleading, 


ause no practicable means exist whereby a substantial space 
heating load can be acquired for the gas undertaking. 

Do not let it be thought that I decry in any way the value of market 
research of the type we are discussing to-day, because I feel that the 
gathering of such statistics can well prove useful if they are suitably 
qualified, and the extent to which this qualification should reach is 
the outstanding question. It does seem to me that any investigations 
of this sort, upon which it is proposed to build some form of sales 
promotion, should cover a very much wider range of facts than those 
simply related to the number of rooms, the number of persons and 
the age of the dwelling or the type of equipment already installed. 

Times are still so abnormal and the proper development of desirable 
business, such as water heating, so bedevilled by purchase tax and 
material shortage, that I suggest the facts revealed by market research 
into the habits of the automatic gas consumer of to-day can provide 
little or no basis for any future plans, not because the market research 
in itself is defective, but because present-day conditions of all sorts 
still militate against normality. 


Space Heating and Water Heating 


Mr. H. R. Hill (Bratt Colbran, Ltd.): That space heating appliances 
can be held responsible for very troublesome peaks is obvious, but 
it has not been so evident that the most serious characteristics of this 
load are exhibited by a comparatively small group of consumers. 
We have on the one hand the large house man with three or more 
fires, a fast disappearing class. On the other hand we have hotels 
ardshops, a field ripe for development. Between the two we have 

tlehouse or flat of three or four rooms occupied by three to five 
people with one, or perhaps two, gas fires, giving a load which presents 
no serious winter peak. It is for this group that houses are being built 
to-day in all parts of the country, and it is within it that the industry 
must find scope for new and increasing business. Whether by the 
introduction of a special tariff as suggested, or by some other means, 
the characteristics of this load would seem to justify some preferential 
treatment. 

In a recent Friday evening discourse to the Royal Institution Mr. 
E. V. Evans pointed out that, whereas with the industry’s 12 mill. 
cooker consumers the sale of gas for cooking must be nearing saturation 
point, the future expansion of the domestic load lies in the compara- 
tively undeveloped field of space and water heating. Mr. Everard 
has suggested means by which the most serious difficulties implicit 
in such development might be eased and has demonstrated that many 
objections with which, by repetition, we have become all too familiar 
in the post-war period of fuel shortage, are after all not so terrifying. 
The result of much wrong thinking may well be a root cause of the 
present crippling tax, which if perpetuated will have a devastating 
effect on new business. 

Apart from the very great potentiality of this load, it is true to say 
that space heating appliances provide scope for greater refinement 
in design,f or the obvious reason that they form part of the permanent 
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furniture or decoration of the living room and bedroom. That on 
or two fires in a small house actually improve the basic load characteris. 
tic and result in an all-the-year-round increase in consumption of 
10 to 15% is shown clearly in the paper. It is not an exaggeration 
therefore to say that gas space and water heating appliances fulfil 
the functions of receptionist and ambassador for gas in the home and 
factory; cultivating good relations and fostering conditions for q 
sound basic load. In the past, gas lighting performed a similar duty, 
Further, the gas fire has earned for itself with the public a popularity 
perhaps out of proportion to its physical attributes during adolescence, 
Now in maturity it has achieved a new and neater look. It has shed 
much of its brittleness of character and is rapidly living down a 
reputation for explosive ignition. In supreme silence there is dignity 
— should ensure for the gas fire a permanence of tenure in the 
ome. 

The increasing use of gas for summer water heating, the greater 
efficiency of flued fires, specially of the convector type, and the intro- 
duction of whole house heating units will each tend towards an 
improved factor as the load increases. Surely, therefore, we ar 
entitled to expect, as one result of nationalization, a more practical 
appreciation of the value of the space heating load. Regionalization 
of manufacture and distribution, if properly planned, will contribute 
to load balancing. 


Credit Consumer Field 


It is to be hoped that the author will extend his researches into the 
credit consumer field. Here the individual has much greater freedom 
of choice in the use of appliances. It would seem that as the people 
are better housed and the family income increases, the effect on the 
load is to improve the basic characteristic. More thorough investiga- 
tion of credit consumer habits would confirm or disprove this and 
give a real indication of the popularity of gas as a fuel. 

I agree that the young married couples tend to favour electricity. 
I question whether the skill of the publicist alone can overcome this 
prejudice. I think it is probably a reflection of their parents’ reaction, 
and would refer Mr. Everard to Mr. L. W. Andrew’s paper “ No 
Complaints from the District.” Modern appliances require less 
frequent attention, but good relations can only be maintained by 
means of the closest contact. Mohammed must go to the mountain. 

To the technical fraternity, Mr. Everard throws out two suggestions. 
He suggests that greater use could be made of flexible connexions. 
It is doubtful whether the cost of connecting a cooker in this manner 
would show much saving, when it is spread over the life of the appliance. 
For a gas fire, however, the flexible connexion would, in the living 
room, often result in more satisfactory usage from the gas-making 
angle. Fires so connected would be used between seasons and lifted 
out for a month or so around Christmas, to enable a solid fuel fire 
to be lighted. The modern gas fire lends itself to much greater ease 
in handling. Although frowned upon, the practice is not so uncommon 
to-day with the more enterprising consumer. The essential, of course, 
is a sound and easily made connexion with a life of at least 10 years. 
In the bedroom there would be little advantage to the consumer, 
but a flexible connexion might considerably reduce the fitter’s time. 

Secondly, Mr. Everard calls for a really safe guard integral with the 
fire. Anyone who has children knows that there is only one safe- 
guard—the parent. At a very early age children can be made to 
understand the danger of fire. Is it too much to ask that each child 
or each group of children should provide itself with at least one parent? 

Mr. C, A. Masterman: Mr. Everard’s paper is a contribution towards 
the formulation of the sales policy of the gas industry. As such it is 
of interest also to the appliance manufacturers who are now designing 
appliances on the availability of which that policy must depend. 
We know the importance to the undertakings of the load factor, 
and the danger and expense of an excessive winter peak. With 
continuous meter reading the author could have subdivided into 
weekly groups by meter reading dates, and so have calculated with 
fair precision the impact of the gas fire load week by week rather than 
quarter by quarter. It is the short period peak which is of importance. 


Three Space Heating Loads 


My belief is that from the gas industry angle there are three space 
heating loads, and that alarm about acceptance of this load is due 
to over-development of the type of demand represented by the bet- 
room gas fire. This demand, like the use of the cooker to keep water 
pipes from freezing, tends to fall just within the coldest weather 
peak of the undertaking. The living room fire is much less advers 
in so far as it is used for many months in the year. It may be better 
even than the central heating load. A better load still comes from 
supplementary gas heaters, such as portable fires, used in spring and 
autumn to avoid lighting the solid fuel fire and scarcely used at all 
in mid-winter. The bedroom fire, the living room fire, and the suppl 
mentary heater are ideally three different types of gas appliance. 
which, if any, should the designers and manufacturers concentralt 
to support the policy of the gas industry ? : 

There is another aspect. The adverse economic effect of a winte! 
peak can be partly offset by filling up the summer trough. Can th 
manufacturers help the industry in this respect by developing new ° 
modified types of appliances ? Is the summer gas heating of back 


boilers served in winter by solid fuel a development welcome to th & 


gas industry and one in which it would co-operate ? 
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